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comes on, and then have force only for passive delights. I stick a good round straw into a cask of Spenser or Hardy, and suck myself to sleep — to dream of orchards and " golden-tongued Romance with serene lute." The hard bright sun of a western morning, with theme classes superimposed, reduces the golden tongue to phantom thinness of song and banishes the lute into the limbo of the ridiculous, but I plod on evening-wards with mole-like assiduity. I have come to realize the wonderful resources of passive enjoyment better than I ever did before — perhaps perversely, perhaps according to a mere instinct of self-preservation against the hurry and remorseless effectiveness of life out here. Whatever the cause, I have found out how good a thing it is to be a silly sheep and batten on the moor, to stand in cool shallows and let the water go by and the minnows dart and the brook moss stretch its delicate fingers. Also I seem to be coming, half through disappointed effort and half through this same effortlessness, to discern more clearly what is worthy in human motive and admirable in human achievement. It is not that I love Shakespeare less, but that I love Ophelia more.
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55te. It is thus the angels converse. She was something
